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Ancient Egyptian Glass. 

Fragments of Egyptian glass have survived the 
rust and ruin of four thousand years. We may 
still see it stamped with the undisputed name of 
the Pharaoh who reigned in the eighteenth dynas- 
ty, while in the tombs of far earlier date, the pro- 
cess of its manufacture is represented on the walls. 
Plate glass and ground glass, interwoven with del- 
icate gold threads and bright colors; which struck 
through the vases without spreading or fading, 
delicate birds with the natural tints of their plum- 
age, graceful animals, imitations of precious stones 
and beads, vases and cups with figures of the gods 
in brilliant garments, lines of blue and red and yel- 
low, wrought in curves or straight figures on green 
and white ground, are all preserved for our admi- 
ration. It is evident, also, that every part of the 
glass ware, however delicate, was made separately, 
and nicely joined together, And besides these, 
gold figures, with ornamented wings, were set in 
cups of malleable glass, which Pliny says could be 
thrown violently on stone without breaking. 


The origin of Husband. 

This word is Anglo-Saxon, and signifies the 
“bond of the house,’ or “ family house-bond,” as 
by him the family is formed, united, and bound 
together, and on his death is disunited and scatter- 
ed. Hence we account for farmers and petty land- 
holders being called, so early as the twelfth century, 
“husbandi,” as appears ina statute of David LL., 
King of Scotland. This etymology of the word ap- 
pears plainer in the orthography of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, in which the word is often 
found written “ house-bond.” 


Ancient Dishes. 

Part of the payment of the king’s servants used 
to consist of a certain number of dishes of meat. 
The lord president of the council was formerly al- 
lowed ten dishes of meat per diem. These ten 
dishes were eventually compounded for at £1000 
per annum, while his salary was only £500. The 
lord steward had sixteen dishes. At the installa- 
tion of Knights of the Garter, the knights were 
liberally provided. “On St. George's Day, 1857, 
each knight,” says Evelyn, “had forty dishes to 
his mess, piled up five or six high.” 


A Miser’s Inventory. 

An inquest was held recently on a miser in Lon- 
don, and on searching his room, leases, deeds, poli- 
cies of insurance, money, watches, and other prop- 


erty, to the value of between £6000 and £7000 
were found lying about and concealed Among | 
other articles, seventeen coats, the same number of | 
waistcoats, and seventeen pairs of boots, all nearly 
new, were found in the place. 


Remarkable Death. 

Some days since a lady called at a daguerrean 
establishment in Oxford, New York, to have a 
photograph taken of her niece, a little child then 
with her. The photograph was taken, and while 
the lady was waiting to have it finished, the little 
girl strayed into the laboratory and swallowed 
some kind of poison which she found there. When 
missed and looked for she was found in the labora- 
tor dead, having expired almost immediately. The 
aunt has since become insane. 


Sure Currency. 

In Idaho nothing goes as a circulating medium 
but gold dust. Every man carries his little buck- 
skin pouch, and, no matter what his purchase is, 
he pays for it in the precious legal tender of the 
realm, which is weighed out on scales kept for the 
purpose, whether the article bought be a cigar, a 
horn of whiskey, or something of more utility and 
value. 

Up with the Times. 

The march of progress is exhibited in the fact 
that Naples has just been lit with gas. The gaso- 
meter was solemnly inaugurated by the crown 
prince, and the street lamps will be blessed. Jeru- 
salem is to be supplied with water at a cost, ac- 
cording to an estimate of a civil engineer, of about 
£8000. The population numbers a little over 20,000. 


Remarkable! 

A tribe of dwarfs has been found in Africa, whose 
ears reach to the ground, and are so wide, that 
when they lie down, one ear serves as a mattress, 
the other as a covering! So says Petheric, in his 
new work on “Central Africa,” giving, as his au- 
thority, “‘an old negro who has been a great tray- 
eller.” 


Curious. 

Mrs. Eben Norton, of Mattapoisett, lately took 
from @ sick chicken the entire crop or stomach, 
with its contents. The operation was performed to 
cure stoppage, the food having remained so long 
in the crop that putrifaction had commenced. The 
chicken is now alive, and as smart as any of the 
brood. 

Discovery. 

A cameo portrait of the Saviour, existing in the 
time of the Emperor Tiberius and given to Pope 
Innocent the Eighth, has come to light in Rome. 
It is pronounced authentic, and has been copied by 
a Parisian sculptor. 


Singular. 

The Skowhegan Clarion says Mrs. Kate E. Tay- 
lor of Sydney, Me., during a severe coughing spell, 
brought up into her mouth an old-fashioned ounce 
pin, which she had swallowed when a child, and 
which had caused her much trouble. 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

The people of this country have but little 
idea of the rapid progress which the East 
Indians are making in building railroads. 
They are indebted to America for the great 
impetus that has occurred during the past 
three years, for if the rebellion had not com- 
menced, if the South had not insisted that 
cotton was king, the Indies would never have 
entered into competition with this country 
and disputed the sway of the now deposed 
sovereign. To supply the world with cotton 
is now the mighty ambition of the Indies. 
To accomplish such a result railroads must be 
constructed far into the interior, from Calcutta 
to Delhi, from the Punjab to Jubbulpore, with 
branches extending in all directions like arte- 
ries in the human form. These roads will 
freight the cotton bales to a port of entry, and 
from thence be distributed to all parts of the 
world. No longer wil! the natives be com- 
pelled to travel several hundred miles, over 
bad roads and unbridged streams, with one or 
two bales of cotton, for the sake of finding a 
purchaser. The railroads will obviate all such 
difficulties, and thus stimulate the natives to 
plant more seed and raise a better article of 
cotton. 

The want of money has not yet been felt by 
the East Indies in their railroad building, yet 
some of the enterprises commenced and nearly 
finished are of great magnitude. 

Among these, the most remarkable is the 
passage through the celebrated Bhore Ghaut, 
between Bombay and Poonah, on the line to 
Jubbulpore. In a distance of fifteen miles, 
the railway climbs an ascent of one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one feet, the difficul- 
ties in its course being overcome by sucha 
series of cuttings, tunnels, viaducts and em- 
bankments, as are not to be found within the 
same space, we are assured by the official re- 
port, in any other quarter of the world. The’ 
earthwork alone necessary to effect these 
objects, amounts to four and ahalf millions of 
cubic miles. Several of the embankments 
exceed sixty feet in height, and there is a cut- 
ting of one hundred and fifty feet through 


solid rock. One of the viaducts is one hun- 
dred and forty-three feet from the surface. 
Some idea of the general nature of the works 
may be formed from the fact that their con- 
struction occupied seven years and a quarter, 
about four years being spent in preliminary 
operations. The Bhore Ghaut, it appears, 
was first made practicable for the passage of 
artillery by the Duke of Wellington, when in 
command of the forces in the Dekhan, who, 
with instinctive foresight, saw the importance 
of improved communication with Bombay; 
and about thirty-three years ago Sir John 
Malcolm opened the Ghaut for cart traffic. 
But it may be doubted if either of these two 
great men ever dreamed of the toilsome and 
difficult path through which it was just possi- 
ble to drag great guns, or transport stores in 
rude native .vehicles drawn by oxen, being 
superseded by a road in the shape of a railway. 

India is advancing with rapid strides towards 
cotton raising and railroad building. Unless 
the natives should take it into their heads to 
interrupt the work with a sudden rising, im- 
mense changes will take place within ten 
years. We shall find a cotton growing com- 
petitor not to be despised. 


SOUP AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

In this country there still exists a prejudice 
against soup as an article of food. In some 
of our most aristocratic families, and at the 
first class hotels,a light species of soup is 
served at the commencement of dinner; but 
it is not a dish calculated to appease hunger, 
or such a soup as would sustain a laboring 
man after a hard forenoon’s work. A French- 
man can make a soup out of materials which 
some of our housewives would scorn, and 
commit to the offal barrel, and the fact is suf- 
ficient to show us that we have much to learn 
if we would live well and economically at the 
same time. 

During the Crimean war, the English soldiers 
were in danger of starving at one time, and 
yet the French troops, with equally poor ra- 
tions, were fat and contented, and had enough 
to eat to keep them in good condition. An 
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inquiry was instituted, and it was found that 
the French soldier made soups of that which 
the English soldier threw away as worthless. 
Every knot of French privates had its pot-au- 
feu, or black pot, into which the men clubbed 
to throw their inferior rations with what few 
vegetables they could get, and even sorrel and 
nettles gathered on the spot: thus getting 
quarts of good soup and savory stews out of 
the most unpromising materials. When Soyer, 
who taught some of these lessons, and well 
understood, with all his pleasant vanities, the 
highest social function of a cook, went to in- 
struct the Irish, he found very unwilling pupils. 
They said, “It’s making pigs of us he is, to 
tell us to stew offul and scrapings.” And yet 
how nourishing and palatable is the food thus 
scorned, and how few will acknowledge it and 
cast aside the prejudice that exists against 
soups. 

The Norman peasant is stout and healthy, 
and yet he is half built out of cabbage soup. 
You see in his poor cottage the clean brass 
soup-pan filled with fresh water from the 
spring, and kept under a close wicker cover 
that looks like a flat beehive. A string from 
the cover passes through a pulley on the ceil- 
ing, and the other end hangs ready to the 
hand of the housewife when she shreds her 
cabbage-leaves and other vegetables. By a 
pull at the string she lifts the cover as she 
tosses the cut leaves into her pan, then drop- 
ping it immediately, to keep the flies and dust 
out of the food. The bright soup-pan remains 
under the basket until it is placed over the fire, 
and when the soup is made, it is replaced 
under the same cover until the soup is served 
on the table. In no duke’s kitchen is there a 
nicer sense of cleanliness. Now, many a 
strong fellow eats nothing but this soup and 
bread. After the cabbage has been boiled 
some time, there are added a few bits of bread 
and onion fried in butter or fat. Or, the good 
Norman housewife begins with the grease and 
onions, adds the cabbage and water, boils for 
a long time, and throws in the bread just be- 
fore serving. 

All food should be very palatable, and noth- 
ing is easier than, by flavoring a tasteless 
basis, to make soup very grateful to the taste. 
Nothing, also, can be cheaper. By reducing 
indefinitely the size of the flavoring particles, 
they are made to act upon the palate over a 
wide surface, and if we can only prevent a 
soup thus flavored, say with a morsel of meal, 
from being swallowed too soon, as by mixing 
it with some hard tasteless substance, such as 
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morsels of bread toasted dry, which compel 
mastication, the enjoyment of eating may be 
very much prolonged. Enjoyments of life are 
few to the poor; eating was meant to be a 
common pleasure, and is unwholesome when 
it is unpleasant, therefore to make it pleasant 
and wholesome at the same time, our people 
should cultivate soup. There is no great hard- 
ship-in eating it, when well seasoned. 
> 
VOTING BY ELECTRICITY. 

A fresh application of electricity has just 
been made in an apparatus for voting pre- 
sented to the parliament of Vienna, Each of 
the deputies has before him, at his seat in the 
chamber, two knobs, one white and the other 
black, and the vote is given by pressing one 
of them. Two frames are placed by the side 
of the president, on one of which the affirma- 
tive votes appear as white points on a black 
ground, and the negative on the other, in 
black spots on a white ground. Each pres- 
sure of the deputy’s hand on the knobs is 
marked by electricity on one of the tablets, 
according to the vote he wishes to give. 

sea 

DEFINING IT.—A lady once asked a gentle- 
man what wit was like. To which he replied 
—* Like your ladyship’s bottle of sul volatile 
—poignant at the first opening, but on being 
too much handed about, loses all its flavor, 
and becomes insipid.” 


Tae Press or Lonpon.—The number of 
periodical publications of all sorts now estab- 
lished in London is 729. Of these no fewer 
than 359 are monthly publications, while 254 
are dailies and weeklies, 81 are quarterlies, 
and 39 are Transactions of Societies. 


Happy Hit.—Charles II. playing at tennis 
with a dignified prebend, who had struck the 
ball well, exclaimed, “That’s a good stroke 
for a dean.” “ I'll give it the stroke of a bishop, 
if your majesty pleases,” was the rejoinder. 

wre 

AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER.—A young 
gentleman from the “rooral districts,” who 
advertised for a wife through the newspapers, 
received answers from eighteen husbands, in- 
forming him that he could have theirs. 


> 


Comrort.—It is a source of great comfort 
to a man with but a dollar in his pocket to 
know that if he cannot invest in five-twenties, 
he can in twenty-fives. 
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Pacts and Fancies. 


“CALL BACK YOUR FISH!” 


An unsophisticated joker was fishing one pleas- 
ant summer day, in the muddy waters of a canal, 
when, to his surprise, he got a savage bite. He 
immediately gave his line a jerk that would have 
brought up a shark, when lo and behold! he pulled 
up a huge snapping-turtle, and threw it flat on the 
tow path. He stood in amazement, gazing on the 
singular beast, when by-and-by an Irishman came 
along, followed by a large dog. 

The countryman tried by gentle words to get the 
son of the Emerald Isle to put his finger into the 
turtle’s mouth, but he was too smart for that; but 
says he: 

““T’'ll put my dog’s tail in, and see what the baste 
will do.” 

He immediately called up his dog, took his tail 
in his hand, and stuck it into the turtle’s mouth. 
He had hardly got it in when Mr. Turtle shut down 
on the poor dog's tail, and off he started at railroad 
speed, pulling the turtle after him, at a more rapid 
rate than he ever travelled before. 

The countryman, thinking that his day’s work 
would be thrown away if the animal should run 
long at that rate, turned with a savage look upon 
the laughing Irishman, and exclaimed: 

“Call back your dog!” 

Paddy put his hands in his pockets, threw his 
head to one side, winked, then answered with pro- 
voking sang froid, “ Call back your fish!” 

——---— 
PATRICK’S COLT. 

A correspondent writes: 

“ When my grandfather resided at Goffstown and 
Derryfield, then settled by the Irish, he hired a 
wild sort of an Irishman to work on his farm. 
One day soon after his arrival, he told him to take 
a bridle and go out in the field, and catch the black 
colt. “*‘Don’t come without him,’ said the old 
gentleman. Patrick started, and was gone some 
time, but at last returned without the bridle, with 
his face and hands badly scratched, as though he 
had received bad treatment. 

“*Why, Patrick, what’s the matter? What in 
the world ails you ?’ 

“‘An’ faith, isn’t it me, your honor, that never 
will catch the ould black colt again? Bad luck to 
him! An’ didn't he all but scratch the eyes out 0’ 
my head? An’ faith, as true as my shoulder'’s my 
own, I had to climb up the tree after the colt.’ 

“*Climb a tree after him? Nonsense! Where 
is the beast?’ 

“*An’ it’s tied to the tree he is, your honor.’ 

“We all followed Patrick to the spot, to get a 
solution of the difficulty, and on reaching the field 
we found, to our no small amusement, that he had 
been chasing a young black bear, which he had suc- 
ceeded in catching after a great deal of rough 
usage on both sides, and actually tied it with the 
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bridle to an old tree. Bruin was kept for a long 


time, and was ever after known as ‘ Patrick’s colt.’ ”’ 


A MAD POET. 

When Lord Byron frequented the green-room of 
Drury Lane he occasionally met Paulo the clown, 
whom he guessed, from his name, to be an Italian. 
Paulo was English, not only to the backbone, but 
to the very roots of his tongue. Paulo was merely 
his nom de theatre, or, as we read the other day in 
a theatrical journal, his num d'etage. His lordship, 
thinking to please the interesting foreigner by the 
dulcet sounds of the language of his native land, 
addressed him in the purest accents of Tuscany. 

Paulo was amazed, and, wishing to reply politely 
to his noble interrogator, answered: 

“ Yes, sir—I mean,my lord—very likely ; just so.” 

His lordship, perceiving his mistake, wished him 
“Good night!’ and walked away. 

“ Old ‘un,” said Paulo to his Pantaloon, pointing 
to the retreating figure, with the well-known black 
cloak gracefully disposed to conceal the unfortu- 
nate foot, “see him ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Lord Byron—poet!”’ 

“T know.” 

Paulo placed his mouth close to the Pantaloon’s 
ear, ‘and whispered: 

“ Mad—as a hatter!" 

FOOTE’S WIT. 

Foote was talking away one evening at the din- 

ner table of a man of rank, when, at the point of 


one of his best stories, one of the party interrupted 
him suddenly, with an air of most considerate 
apology, “I beg your pardon, Mr. Foote, but your 
handkerchief is half out of your pocket.” “ Thank 
you, sir,’’ said Foote, replacing it, “ you know the 
company better than I do,’ and finished his joke. 
Dining when in Paris with Lord Stormont, that 
thrifty Scotch peer, then ambassador, as usual pro- 
duced his wine in the smallest of decanters, and 
dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, enlarging 
all the time upon its exquisite growth and enormous 
age. “It is very little of its age,” said Foote, 
holding up his small glass. 


“DIVIL A MACARTHY DRAWN!” 

Two or three hours before the recent draft in an 
interior town in Massachusetts, a stalwart son of 
the Emerald Isle, by the name of Macarthy, was 
pacing up and down the streets, denouncing the 
draft as a great swindle, etc. He had three sons 
enrolled in the town, and felt sure that at least one 
of them would be captured. This was the secret of 
his denunciations of the Board of Enrollment. 

After the draft was over, Mac could be seen at 
the corner of the street, in a salubrious state, ad- 
dressing the crowd that came along, thus :—* Gin- 
tlement the dhraft is perfectly fair—divil a Macar- 
thy drawn!” 
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DOMESTIC SCENES. 


Interesting brother to dashing sister—“ Look a-here, sis, just lend me that feather fora moment, to clean 
my pipe-stem.”’ 


Young America—* Now, mama, unless you buy me an organdie muslin and a peasant waist, I'll elope 
with Dick Dasher, and you know he’s dissipated, 'cos I’ve heard you say so.” 


Help in search of a situation—“ Now, missis, you wants me, and I'll come, but let’s me and you have a 
plain talk fust. Now I wants me arternoons and evenin’s, and me Sundays and company twice a week. 
Sure that’s rasonable.” 
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THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


A perplexed artist—* Now, Mr. Photographer, be sure and get a sweet expression on the little dear's 
face, for there are dozens of relatives who want his carte de visite.” 


A Leap Year hint—* Yes, Charles, I shall go out of town this summer, but only think what a tempta- 
tion unmarried girls will have to encounter at the watering places. 
and so many sick contractors, that—” 


We shall meet such brave soldiers, 
Of course Charles pops the question, and is graciously accepted. 


A little Grant—“ Now, children, let's play school. 


I'll be teacher, and lick 
or laugh.” The other children didn’t see much fun in such an arrangement. 


you every time you wink 


_ 


